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THE DEMON FERRY-BOAT. 
A STORY OF THE THAMES. 

Or all the pleasures which have kept their ground 
in the affections of the children of men, from the 
days when the waters were separated from the dry 
land until now, there is surely nothing to which so 
much credit is due for the tenacity of its hold on 
public favour, as the pastime of fishing. For other 
pleasures may be fleeting, perhaps, and empty, and 
a number of other depreciatory adjectives (for 
which, see the Moralists passim), but still they are 
not so utterly disappointing, so certain to result in 
complete and inglorious failure, so delusive even in 
the modest joys which they profess to bestow, as is 
this insidious sport. If Noah himself ever angled 
out of the windows of the Ark, you may depend 
upon it, not only that he caught little or nothing, 
but that he invented some charitable excuse for his 
want of success—most probably that ‘there was 
too much water for bottom-fishing.’ 

The occupation of the professional fisherman—by 
which I mean the man who persuades amateurs to go 
out with him in his smack to that ‘likely’ piece of 
blue water off the headland, or in his punt to ‘ that 
there sand-bank,’ which is also, if you are to believe 
his word, a gudgeon-shoal—I say the occupation 
of this deceiver, whether he be salt or fresh, would 
have gone long since, but for some benevolent 
arrangement (a monopoly instituted by Nature for 
his sole behoof), through which mankind is 
rendered blind to his shallow arts, and the experi- 
ence of his perfidy profits us nothing. This is the 
only explanation that can be given of the fanaticism 
which prompts otherwise humane persons to pay 
ten-and-sixpence a day to watch this amphibious 
rascal impale lobworms or live minnows (as the 
ease may be) on to their hooks, with the expecta- 
tion (scarcely ever realised) that these creatures 
may, by their dying agonies, attract fish to the 
same dreadful doom. Nay, this gross favouritism 
of Dame Nature is carried still further; fisher- 
men are almost always made to appear more 
mild and harmless than any other class of their 
fellow-creatures ; they are neither voracious (being 


lp, 


quite content with bread and cheese and beer, 
if ‘the party’ has brought nothing else out with 
him), nor exacting in their charges—like cabmen 
and others who keep land-carriages ; so that we 
naturally ‘cotton’ to them, as the phrase goes, 
and put a confidence in their assurances, which 
might be reposed to about as much advantage 
in American securities. I protest I would as soon 
expect to receive the full value of a greenback 
in hard cash, as to see the word of a fisherman 
literally kept with respect to cither the quality 
or the quantity of any probable capture. Yet 
so positive are they beforehand, that no person of 
ordinary humility dares question the matter; and 
after the result has proved them fallible, they are 
so furnished with arguments to account for the 
unprecedented failure, that it is impossible to 
abuse them as one would wish. 

The salt-water angling imposture is worse than 
that of the river, inasmuch as to the pangs of 
disappointment are added the perils of the deep, 
and the unspeakable horrors of sea-sickness. How 
often have I sat at anchor off that ‘likely’ head- 
land, while the tide was coming in, or while it 
was running out, or while it was neither one 
nor t’ other, but ‘slack, with my miserable head 
hanging over the vessel’s side, and a line with 
three hooks at the end of it—like the arms (which 
are legs) of the Isle of Man—in my sodden and 
nerveless hand ! 

Upon my way to that promising anchorage, I 
have been beset with terrors of a watery grave, of 
being cut in twain by steamers, or driven out to 
sea and swamped by the ever-rising gale ; but now 
I have lost all fear and almost all feeling. 

‘Just touch the line with your forefinger, sir ; 
it’s ten to one but you will bring up summut now,’ 
observes the insidious boatman. ‘Shall I put you 
on another lobworm ?’ 

‘No, no, no,’ I say ; ‘take away that horrid object. 
Why did you tell me that we should feel no 
motion out here? I have been two hours in this 
wretched state, and not had so much as a bite’ 

‘Well, it’s curious, now,’ returns the Deceiver, 


with quite a philosophic air. ‘There was three ‘ql 
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gents came from London yesterday, and I brought 
em to this very spot, and it was as smooth here as 
the back of yer hand, bless yer ; and as for whitin’, 
why, they couldn’t put their lines in fast enough. 
Now, I'll be bo for it, if you'll come here 
to-morrow ’—— 

I interrupt him with a shudder. ‘Very likely, 
my good man; it is exceedingly probable ; but 
in the meantime, let us go home to-day, and at 
once,’ 

I ak sarcastically, resolutely determined, 
while I retain my reason, never to come line-fish- 
i in ; yet within a week, or a month at most, 
of that detestable experience, I once more become 
the victim of some designing mariner, and am 
terrified, and made very unwell, and catch nothing 
whatever—all over And so it is with respect 
to river-fishing ; the peril and the pains indeed are 
wanting, but, on the other hand, the failure of success 
is much more frequent ; for though we are not all, 
thank Heaven! within easy reach of the deep-sea 
fisheries, most of us are within a few hours’ walk 
of some river; and when we are not—such is the 
fascinating character of this hopeless pursuit—we 
are generally induced to drive thither for at least 
one day’s 

Let me recall the incidents of my last pisca- 
torial expedition ; I do not say by way of warn- 


ing, since a altogether thrown away upon 
of thi 


the devotees pastime, who literally kiss the 
Rod that corrects them, but because it presents 
some features which are not to be found (I fancy) 


in all other narratives of the like kind. 

In the first place, Nature had been good enough 
to remove our place of abode as far as possible 
from all temptation to go a-fishing, there being 
neither stream nor lake within driving distance, 
and the river Thames happily separated from us 
by many miles of downland, without any visible 
road. Yet such is the marvellous attraction of 
this hateful that of us decided 
upon overweighting a dog-cart, and making an 
expedition esos ene desolate wilds in quest of 

dgeon. I have said that there were no roads, 

ut I do not mean it to be inferred that there were 
therefore no ruts; far from it. I don’t know 
whether those in front or behind were most to be 
pitied. Those who sat in front suffered more 
protracted agonies of terror in the contemplation 
of the but behind endured 
more physical pain, bei en unprepared, and 
shot out (when they did fall) with considerable 
posts, there was nothing left of them t the posts 
the fingers having been broken off te ee or tem- 
pest. Once only did we come upon a legible direc- 
tion. Long before we got up to it, we could see that 
the thing was unmutilated, and rejoiced thereat not 
a little; for we sangre astray already two or three 
times, being enticed by cottages where we hoped 
to obtain information, but which we always found 
entirely unoccupied, it being harvest-time; ‘and 
once we went three hundred yards out of our way 
to inquire of a very cunningly-contrived scarecrow, 
keeping guard over a wheat-field in a manner to 
deceive not only birds but men. Conceive, 
our disappointment to read, neatl engraved | 
this finger-post—for which we hell sabe at a goody 
pace, and with the highest expectations—the 
worse than meaningless words No Thoroughfare. 
Our horse, too—perhaps with a superstitious 


idea of a gan better luck—here cast a shoe, 
and we to walk for the rest of the journey 
whether we took right ways or wrong. At last, we 

ow, among the other rapa ities of the 
pastimie of fishing, there is this one, that in the 
preparations beforehand, the most essential matters, 
as in the case of a picnic, are almost always left 
behind. If you bring rods enough, you don’t bring 
lines ; and if you bring lines, there are no hooks; 
and if even all these things are as they should be, 
two hours are wasted in procuring worms, which, 
after all (as we are subsequently informed by the 
Deceiver), are the cause of our total failure to 
catch anything. ‘Lor bless ye, they won’t bite 
nothin’ just now but gentles.’ * 

Now, upon this occasion, we had been assured 
that it was wholly unnecessary to bring any instru- 
ments of sages ayes with us to Mildred, since 
such articles were supplied in profusion at the 
Beetle and Wedge, which also was the ferry-house 
—a pleasant little _ as all river-inns are, quite 
overgrown with flowering creepers, and with a 
tiny garden sloping down to the water-side. How- 
ever, when we drove up to this fairy residence, 
and perceived no vestige of any punts or pleasure- 
boats flopping idly a t the little wooden jetty, 
I observed to the landlord, not without some 
apprehension: ‘ You have lots of boats, of course ?’ 

‘Not one, sir; nor yet half a one’ (as if we 
should have gone out in that). ‘They are all 
indeed, you would like to take 

e ferry- 

He pointed to a mass of timber about feet 
long by thirty wide, used for the transit of heavy 
vehicles. It was just such a sort of raft as the 
elephants of the ancients used to be persuaded to 
step upon, under the impression that it was dry 
land; in modern times, it could have had no 

el save in the Floating ee Portsmouth. 


e idea of navigation seemed to be altogether out 
of the question. 
* At least,’ said I, ‘we can fish from the land; 


you have plenty of rods and lines, I suppose ?” 

‘Not a rod and line to be got in the place, sir, 

mded the landlord decisively. 

‘This is charming, observed [, with the hollow 
laugh of despair. ‘ You will tell us next that there 
is not a blacksmith—for we ’ve cast a shoe—to be 
found in Mildred.’ 

‘Nor more there ain’t, returned the landlord 
seriously ; ‘but there’s one over in Oxfordshire 
yonder’—he pointed across the river to some unseen 

t a little short of the horizon—‘ and we can send 

e ferry over for he’ 

They sent the ferry over for he a 
and a wonderful sight it was to see it the 
messenger returned (after an interval which we 
consumed in lunch), not only with the blacksmith, 
but with a fisherman and the implements of his 
trade. They were not good implements, the rods 
having rheumatism in their joints, and the lines 
being rather rotten ; moreover, the fisherman was 
the oldest man that ever bobbed for gudgeon, and 
had forgotten everything connected with his trade 
—save how to deceive. However, in our extreme 


Aesolation, we were glad to get him. Nothing 


*The Deceiver always ‘blesses’ us, a certain sort of 
saintliness and conciliation being kneaded up 
with his roguery—like ground-bait. 
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could be more convenient, he said, than to go a- 
— in the ferry-boat itself, which might be 
mnted by a single man, who understood the 
usiness, with ease. As I was a married man, I 
considered myself disqualified to compete for this 
privilege ; but my three friends did manage, ee | 
them, by means of an enormous pole tipped wit 
iron, to persuade the Thing to move. e made 
our way up-stream, lest otherwise we should suffer 
ourselves to be carried with the tide beyond 
recovery. After a majestic progress, at the rate of 
a yard a minute, of about yards, this Ancient 
Fisherman discovered that we had no anchor on 
board, nor any other means of mooring the machine ; 
whereupon we returned to the inn, and borrowed 
of the Reston a little ornament used for measuring 
coal, and weighing exactly one hundredweight, of 


which she begged us to take ——_ care, Having | ears. 
teh t 


procured an iron chain to match this pretty trinket, 
we fastened them together very securely, and hav- 
ing arrived at the spot indicated as being the best 
upon the river, we managed by our united exer- 
tions to hoist the bee overboard. This would 
doubtless have anchored us well enough, but for 
the incompleteness of our preliminary arrangements. 
A chain, say the mathematicians, is only as strong 
as its weakest link ; and if the strongest chain in 
the world is not fastened to that which it is intended 
to retain, it will not retain it. Now this was 
unhappily the case with our anchor and cable. 
They were securely enough connected with one 
another, but not with the ferry-boat ; and at this | 
moment they Se amg together at the bottom of the | 
river, and doubtless give a chalybeate flavour to all 
Thames water between them and the sea. 

After this misfortune, we dared not return to 
the Beetle and Wedge, but fastened our raft to the 
bank, whereby we found (rather to our mortification) 
that we could command identically the same 
waters after which we had been striving so long, 
and at so tremendous a sacrifice. It is unnecessary 
to relate the details of our complete failure to cap- 
ture fish in the most likely spot on the river; one of 
our party did catch one perch of a deep yellow 
colour, and which I would not have eaten for a 


Relieved of this incubus, and of the one hun- 
dredweight and chain, our raft moved less majes- 
tically up-stream, by villa and church, by osier- 
bed and shallow, under bridges over which the 
train flew thundering, while the martins 
forth secure from their mud-nests between arch and 
parapet ; meeting many a pleasure-boat, and 
especially one fitted up for a a with an 
—— cabin, wherein we could see the prepara- 
tions for a banquet, and ladies employed in deftl 
mixing salad and making claret cup—both cml 
lent arts in women ; then “P a back-stream, paved 
with water-lilies, and lit with glancing dragon-flies 
to a solitary weir-head, where was deep water and 
shade—a bathing-place of nature’s own. Now, 
while my young friends clove the stream with 
skilful arms, it struck me, remaining in the hu 
ferry-boat, with nothing but their clothes for 
company, that I wo gather water-lilies, to 


go | bricks and mortar ; and if there should be a con- 


gladden the eyes of the dear ones left at home. 


En , then, in this poetical occupation, I did 
not observe the flowery banks gliding quietly b 
me, and the rushes nodding their mute adieu, till 
a sudden cry arose from one of the bathers: ‘ Take 
care you don’t get swept away by the stream!’ In 
an instant I had seized the gigantic punt-pole— 
a ‘weaver’s beam’ tipped with iron—and thrust it 
with all my force into the stream. It did its office 
to the extent of sticking there well enough ; but 
as for holding the ferry-boat also, that was alto- 
gether another matter. I held on as long as I 
could; but since the question at once became, 
whether I should stay in the slowly-separating 
boat, or remain in mid-stream along with the 
punt-pole, I adopted the former alternative. The 
cry of agony with which my three unclothed 
friends greeted this misfortune, still rings in m 
‘ w our things on shore, for Heaven’s 
sake !’ shrieked one. , he had more presence 
of mind than I had. I dashed at the nearest 
heap of clothes, and threw the first article of 
apparel towards the receding bank as hard as I 
could. I watched its fate with enthralling inte- 
rest; it fell short, but was caught by a willow 
branch, and there most happily it hung. But, 
after all, how insufficient was such an article for 
three persons who had not a rag of clothing among 
them. It was only a summer. scarf, of the sort 
that is called Dundreary, and not a button to 
fasten it to among them all! I cannot — 
any position more embarrassing than that in which 
those three young gentlemen were placed—except 
my own. 
This had by this time to engage my 
whole attention. I was, of course, perfectly 
powerless to guide as to arrest my unwieldy craft, 
which, having already gained the main stream, was 
now floating down at a pace which I could not 
have believed possible, from its performances in 
the other direction. I had once been witness of 
a dreadful accident to one of those huge timber- 
rafts upon the Rhine, which, becoming unmanage- 
able, ran against the great bridge of boats at 
Coblenz, and broke it up, and drowned half a 
score of passengers; but the bridge which I was 
now approaching was not one of timber, but of 


cussion, it would not be zt, but my raft, which would 
to pieces. I ran up and down my floating pri 
fike a caged jackal ; I shouted to some — ina 
neighbouring harvest-field, who shouted again 
‘Good-night! good-night !’ under the idea that I, 
on my part, had only uttered that little civility. 
In another moment the machine struck the buttress 
of the centre arch, and whirled round with hideous 
velocity : my vessel was too strong to suffer serious 
damage ; but from the moment of its receiving this 
rotatory imp it proceeded by huge circles, 
making me giddy, although I sat in the very 
centre of the machine. The punts and pleasure- 
boats scuttled away to left and right at my 
approach, like dace when a jack bears down upon 
them, and in reply to my calls for aid, I was saluted 
with nothing but menaces and imprecations. I 
supposed they thought that I was a rich man 
voyaging alone by my own desire, and with three 
changes of raiment. At the ferry, popular indig- 
nation seemed to be at its height, for since we had 
taken the passage-boat, nobody could get across 
from Berks to Oxfordshire, or vise versd@ ; and there | 
was a howling crowd of expectant passengers upon | 


| 


| 
| 
1 
| @ 
good deal of money ; but after about three hours of 
it, we paid our ancient mariner, and bade him 
his ways, murmuring that no fish ever did bite | j 
before —- and promising us more gudgeons | 
than we could carry if we would only persevere | 
until nightfall. 
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both banks. I am sure I would very gladly have 
ae at either, but the remorseless machine 
whirled on past its usual resting-place with un- 
abated speed. And now, a most awful catastrophe 
awaited me and my demon craft. The pleasure- 
boat with the deck-cabin, which I have already 
spoken of, lay right before me, moored in the centre 
of the stream. It was so ingeniously fastened 
there, that it would have taken at least a quarter 
of an hour to unloose it, and lo! I was revolving 
within two minutes of it at furthest, bringing with 
me inevitable destruction. The happy inmates 
were at present in total ignorance of what was 
about to lanes. I could hear the popping of a 
champagne cork, and the silver laughter of youth, 
as I i nigh. The wind being my way, I could 
smell the very pickled salmon and cucumber, and 
the Chili vinegar, which had (very properly) been 
mixed with the salad. My mouth (which would 
otherwise have watered at these preparations) was 
dry and voiceless ; I could not speak for terror, but 
I threw up both my arms like a mad semaphore. 
Fortunately, one of them caught sight of me, and 
instantly all hurried to the bows. In another 
second, crash, splinter, smash...... Total un- 
consciousness supervened. 

When I came to myself, I found myself in the 
hands of two of the rural constabulary, who were 
Sento as to whether the offence—running down 
with damage, but without loss of life—had been 
committed in Oxfordshire or Berks. However, I 
was glad to find myself on dry land under any cir- 
cumstances whatever. All misfortunes, no matter 
how frightful, are settled sooner or later, and the 
four of us returned home (later), safe and sound 
and clothed, in our dog-cart that same evening, 
after all. It has even been already darkly sug- 
gested that we should try another day’s fishing. 


RINGS. 


Capricious as are the freaks of fashion in dress 
and personal ornaments, it has been able to work 
little change in the habit of wearing rings, since 
the world first took a fancy for them. The material 
and workmanship alter with the advance of art, 
but the ring itself, from its regular beauty, apart 
from all superstitious, sentimental, or mystical 
associations, must ever be a cherished ornament. 
Betokening a class which need not labour with its 
hands, rings have always been the favourites of 

rinces and ladies. The history and poetry of 
eben are laid up in numerous learned 
treatises, which no one but Dr Dryasdust would 
dream of perusing; we shall endeavour, however, 
in the space of a short article, to give a few par- 
ticulars, as a sample of the curious history and 
interesting lore connected with rings, and leave the 

rofessed archzeologian to disinter as much more as 


e pleases. 

Bndurin as rings are, their antiquity reaches 
far beyond the oldest we can see in museums. 
The earliest mention of their use occurs in the 
Book of Genesis, some 1727 years B.c.; but it 
is quite possible that the famous homo diluvii 
testis, or even the still more mythical pre-historic 
man, wore a ring. We afterwards hear in the 
sacred records of Pharaoh’s ring, and that used b 
Darius at Babylon; and Herodotus tells us ail 
the Babylonians used to wear rings. They were 
originally intended strictly for use as signet-rings, 


and not as ornaments, and their use as such soon 
spread from the East into Europe. In the Homeric 
there are no traces of the custom of wearing 
rings, and the earliest rings used in Greece (about 
Solon’s time) were signet-rings for use only. They 
soon became fashionable as ornaments, however, 
with precious stones set and aren in them, 
dandies crowding their fingers with them up to the 
nails, like modern Jews or card-playing dowagers. 
The Lacedeemonians always wore iron rings. Some 
amongst the German tribes, in the time of Tacitus, 
wore rings of that metal till they had slain an 
enemy in war. As for the Romans, the best 
authorities assert that they received the fashion of 
ring-wearing from the Greeks; but it probably 
filtered simultaneously through to both nations 
from the Pelasgians, who in very early times 
settled on the coasts of the Mediterranean, and 
kept up friendly intercourse with the orientals, 
The Roman rings were at first always of iron, and 
always strictly for use, but increasing luxury 
corrupted this primitive fashion. Still such men 
| families held what we 
sho old Tory principles, never gave u 
the iron ring. The Roman fast young men al 
an improvement on the Greek profusion, by intro- 
ducing light rings for summer wear, and heavier 
ones for the winter. From the rings of the Roman 
knights, and the officer who had the care of the 
emperor’s state-signet in later days (answering to 
our Great Seal), the history of rings comes down to 
our own time without any other very noteworthy 
tal 
ings play an important part in many orien 
legends, ring, which amongst 
other marvels, sealed up the refractory Jins in jars, 
and cast them into the Red Sea. A Lydian hero, 
Gyges, possessed a famous ring which rendered 
im invisible whenever its stone was turned 
inwards. As Plato tells of the marvellous manner 
in which he acquired it, we could almost fancy 
he had heard the story told by some eastern 
Scheherazade, so exactly is it lke an Arabian 
night’s entertainment. It is remarkable, as shew- 
ing the universality of legends which often are the 
fairy tales of rising nations, that this very same 
story comes up again in the Welch romance of 
Morte @ Arthur. e is there said to have a ri 
which possessed this virtue when so hendiok aol 
which, with Guendolen’s chessboard, was reckoned 
among the thirteen wonders of Britain. Another 
famous Greek story tells of the ring of Polycrates. 
He was warned in the time of his greatest pros- 
perity by a pious king of Egypt to sacrifice what- 
ever article he most valued, in order to propitiate 
Nemesis. Manning a boat, therefore, he rowed out 
to the open sea, and flung into the depths his ring, 
which was of gold with an emerald gem, the setting 
of the renowned Theodorus. This being very dear 
to him, he grieved much over his loss. Five or six 
days after, however, a fine fish was brought him, 
and inside this the royal cooks found the ring, 
much to their master’s delight. The chronicler 
naively adds, that his Egyptian friend ‘seeing it 
was impossible to rescue another from destiny,’ 
broke off their alliance, on hearing of this piece of 
good-fortune. It is curious that this story also has 
an eastern parentage. Legend there accounts for 
Solomon’s losing his wisdom by connecting it with 
the possession of a marvellous ring. This he one 
day, in a fit of fondness, intrusted to one of his 
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wives, who flung it into the Jordan, and thereby 
for a long time rendered the king reckless and 
foolish. Luckily, it too was found inside a fish, and 
on being restored to the king, his wisdom also 
returned to him. 

We need not speak of the numberless rings of 
antiquity which magical, musical, or 
medicinal virtues in the estimation of the credu- 
lous; can we not, even now, purchase galvanic 
rings? Nor need we tell how universally the ring 
has been adopted for the symbol of espousals, 
betokening eternity in its figure, and the surpass- 
ing excellence of true love in its material; and 
how, being worn on the fourth finger, it thereby 
(so the ancients believed) pressed a vein that ran 
straight to the heart, It may be noticed in passing 
from this, that much curious learning attaches 
itself to the different fingers on which rings are 
worn. Originally, says that arrant 
rings were worn on the fourth finger, then on the 
second, afterwards on the least. Our ancestors who 
‘ran wild in woods’ seem to have preferred the 
fourth finger. The monkish verse, 


Miles, Mercator, Stultus, Maritus, Amator, 


assigns them, counting from the thumb, to the 
soldier, the merchant, the fool, the husband (a 
suspicious closeness), the lover ; as amusingly as 
school-boys determine the rank of the wearer of a 
waistcoat by the number of its buttons, counting 
him, as it may happen, tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 
gentleman, apothecary, plough-boy, thief! 

When it is remembered how Hannibal carried 
enough poison in a ring to kill him, when tired of 
life, no one need suppose that rings which contain 
hair, perfume, or a watch are modern discoveries. 
Ere now, there has been a ring which held a familiar 
inside it. Numerous curious rings, or rings which 
once belonged to celebrated people, are to be found 
in most museums ; we only mention one or 
two interesting imens. St Louis is said to 
have had a ring of fleur-de-lis and daisies, with 
the motto, ‘Can we find love beyond this ring?’ 
At a late exhibition, a very fine ring was shewn, 
which was found by a labourer, in the summer of 
1862, when digging among the ruins of Glastonbury 
Abbey ; supposed to be of the middle of the six- 
teenth century. It was a massive plain band 
of pure gold, with a motto engraved within its 
hoop, DEVX CORPS. VNG CVER, and the initials 
CM entwined by a true lovers’ knot of peculiar 
form. What a life-romance lay within that ring! 
We must find for another e 
specimen of thirteenth-century English gold-work, 
found early in the last century at Godstowe Priory, 
near Oxford, where Fair Rosamond was buried. 
Massive, and of diameter small enough to have 
belonged to a lady, it is supposed to have been 
enamelled, and has been thus described: ‘ Broad 
gold hoop ring, the surface beautifully chased with 
a foliated pattern, in which the English rose is the 
ween motive: the chasing encloses three 
ozenges, in which are engraved the Saviour on the 
Cross, with the Eternal Father above, the Virgin 
and Child, and St Peter: within the ring is 
engraved in Gothic characters— 


Most in mynd and in myn hertt, 

Lothest from you ferto depart.’ 
Ancient rings were y massive. Henrietta 
Maria’s, the queen of Charles L., is thick enough 


and large enough to be worn on a modern lady’s 
e mottoes on rings form a curious department 
of archeology. At the present day, perhaps, 
because we are less sentimental than our great- 
great-grand-parents, no one ever thinks of having 
more than a few initials engraved within a ring; 
but during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries, it was a very common practice to 
have mottoes inscribed within the hoop of spousal, 
nuptial, or merely presentation rings. These were 
sometimes called ‘ gipsy rings,’ — from such 
rings having originally been hawked about the 
country by the gipsies or Bohemians, the East 
having always been famous for such amulets. The 
motto itself was called the ‘posy’ or ‘chanson’ 
Numerous collections of such mottoes have been 
formed, from some of which we will extract a few 
for the reader’s edification. The ring with which 
a Bull wedded his = had a good instance of 
ese ‘ posies’ upon it: ‘ Bene re parére parare 
det Deus’ PWe must pod is excellent 


.| Sentiment for the benefit of the fair sex: ‘God 


make me a good mother and an obedient housewife.’ 
If the lady in question were such a shrew as the 
judicious Hooker’s wife, it may be feared that the 
good bishop did not venture to translate to her the 
portion of it about obedience. 
Ring posies are either double or single. The 

double ones are generally serious ; such are— 

God our love continue ever, 

That we in heaven may live together. 


Let him never take a wife, 

That will not love her as his life. 
Occasionally they take a lighter tone— 

If I think my wife is fair, 

What need other people care ? 

Love him who gave thee this ring of gold ; 

he must Lise thee when ti 

Tis fit men should not be alone, 

Which made Tom to marry Jone. 
As for the last double posy we shall quote, it is 
to be hoped that the gentleman who gave the ring 
had not afterwards to repent of his confidence— 

I did then commit no folly, 

When I married my sweet Molly. 

Single posies are very varied. Here are two 

beautiful ones to head our list— 

God above, send peace and love. 

God and thee, my comfort be. 
Several more worth quoting cannot be classified ; 
we will give them all ro as Perdita distributed 
flowers to her guests— 

Sweet heart I pray, do not say nay. 

Love me little, but love me long. 

I bid adieu to all but you. 

For a kiss, take this. 

Like and take, mislike forsake. 

This and my heart. 

True blue will never stain. 
One more must be mentioned in a year when 
everything turns to Shakspeare’s honour— 
Nerissa’s ring, 


Whose posy was, 
For all the world, like cutler’s poetry 


Upon a knife—Love me, and leave me not, a 
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Of all the familiar objects of domestic life, it may 
be remarked, in conclusion, none are so intimately 
connected with our deepest feelings and most cher- 
ished memories as rings. The spousal ring touches 
the chords of all that is noble and elevated in 
either sex ; it is ‘the enchantment of human life,’ 
calling up devotion and chivalric tenderness in 
man, and mellowing the kindly impulses which 
draw the maiden to all that is good, into the most 
intense and self-denying love for one. Friendshi 
and departed relatives leave their mementoes wit 
us in rings. Who cares for a ring that has no fond 
memory clinging to it? The whole life-history of 
two souls is compassed in the wedding-ring. Love, 

t dropping away, glimpses of the perfect future 
the unfolding of aims and 
hopes that are the buds of our race’s development 
—such winged thoughts hover around wedding- 

i There is no romance for those who can read 
it like that of an old worn wedding-ring. The 
thoughts it awakes in a contemplative mind are 

ious as its own gold, bright as its lustre, and 
as the ci 


of eternity. 
ARRIVAL OF THE MAIL IN MELBOURNE. 


None but those who have visited and resided 
in the Australian colonies are aware with what 


anxiety the arrival of the mail is monthly expected. | P 


By the ever-onward movement of civilisation, 
steam has been introduced into the postal service 
between London and Australia, and letters now 
arrive in six weeks, which were formerly between 
three and four months on the passage. A letter 
posted in London on the 26th of January will, if 
the passage be a good one, be delivered in Mel- 
bourne on the 9th of March. Letters and papers 
to be sent vid Southampton, leave on the 20th of 
each month, and vid Marseille on the 26th. They 
are due in Melbourne about the 10th of the 
next month but one. 

About the 5th of each month, the telegraph 
authorities in Melbourne make their first prepara- 
tions for the reception of the summary of the 
English news. One of the clerks in the office, 
called an operator, has to sleep all night in the 
office with a bell over his head, which is rung by 
electricity. This arrangement is a very necessary 
one, as the arrival of the mail is sometimes tele- 
graphed in the middle of the night. The mail 
telegraphic communication in nine cases out of ten 
is first carried on between Adelaide, the capital of 
South Australia, and Melbourne, the capital of 
Victoria. It is at Adelaide that the mail-steamer 
arrives first, and that town, consequently, is the 
first to get the European news, and the first to 
transmit it. It will perhaps be as well if I briefly 
trace the course of the letters from Southampton. 

The contract is in the hands of the ‘ Peninsular 
and Oriental Company ;’ and they employ a fine 
large fleet of steamers in carrying on the mail- 
service. 

The last load of letters and papers arrive in 
wooden boxes at Southampton about two o’clock 
on the 20th of each month, and are immediatel 

laced on board the mail-steamer. The nails 


having left the ship, the steamer 

water into the Channel, and 
commences her voyage. Letters for Gibraltar 
are landed in about five days ; for Maita, in about 
eight and a half, and for Alexandria, in about 
twelve com are 
train at Alexandria, and passing t i 

are taken to Suez. Here they =: eel on 
board a small steamer, which takes them to the 
mail-ship, lying a few miles down the Red Sea. In 
about nine days, they reach Aden, and such mail- 
boxes as are intended for that most uninteresting, 
inhospitable-looking locality, are left there. In 
about a week’s time, the steamer arrives at Point de 
Galle, a southern point in the island of Ceylon, 
and there discharges all her Australian mail-boxes, 
while she herself goes on to Calcutta. A steamer is 
in readiness at Galle to receive the Australian letters, 
and they are transhipped into her a few hours after 
arrival. Their next resting and discharging place 
is Albany, a little village-town on the southern 
coast of Western Australia, which lies at the head 
of a Sound, where the steamer arrives 
about fifteen days after Here the 
mail-steamer is met by a s one belonging to 
the Australian Steam-navigation Company, which 
immediately takes on the South Australian 
letters, and steams away for Adelaide. The 
Peninsular and Oriental steamer having coaled, 
roceeds to Melbourne, where she usually arrives 
in about five and a half days. There she dis- 
charges her letters and papers for the colony of 
Victoria, and then steams on six hundred miles to 
Sydney, the capital of the aristocratic old colony 

New South Wales. 

There is always a kind of race between the large 
and small steamers that leave me | George’s 
Sound. The distance being shorter, the ler 
generally arrives first at Adelaide, its destination. 
On reaching the pier, the reporter on board rushes 
to the Telegraph Office, and hands in a 
the European news. This is immediately tele- 
graphed a distance of three hundred miles, to a 

lace called Mount Gambier, on the borders of 
th Australia and Victoria. It then is sent 
another three hundred miles to Melbourne. A 
flag is run up at the no es Office with R. M. 
on it, signifying Royal Mail ; and it soon becomes 
known over Melbourne that the mail-steamer has 
been telegraphed. A reporter from the office of 
the Argus, the leading journal of Melbourne, is in 
waiting at the Telegraph Office; and when a 
portion of the summary from Adelaide has been 
written off, he hurries in a Hansom to the office, 
and slips are at once printed. This is done till the 
whole of the news has been telegraphed and 
written off. The first entire slip is courteously 
sent to His Excellency the Governor; and then 
the printing of the Extraordinary Edition of the 
t is proceeded with. Little boys very much 
aed zero in the thermometer of cleanliness 
crowd the Argus office, and as each one gets his 
batch, he runs about 
‘ Argis extryornarary—latest noos from Eng 
arrival of ‘the Mail” These ‘ qutaaeiiatales’ are 
nominally threepence each, but I don’t think 
they are to be had from the boys for less 
than sixpence. Great numbers are printed, and 
pen | soon bought up. The summary contains the 
on ing events of the month: news about the 


4 ing declared on board, and all those who are not 


een, the Americans, Danes, &. ; 
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intelli ; names of eminent persons who have 
died during the month; names of Derby and 
Oaks winners in May or June; funds, stock, 
wool-sales, &c. In the summary is also the latest 
special telegram vid Suez, which is sent from 
ein on the evening of the 3d of the month 
following that during which the mail-steamer 
leaves Marseille. For instance, the steamer with 
letters and papers leaves Marseille on the 27th of 
June, and on the 3d of July, a telegram is sent to 
Suez, which is there put on board the steamer, and 
carried on to Melbourne ; so that the latest news 
received in Australia from England is only five 
weeks old, and this news travels eleven thousand 
one hundred and seventy-one miles or thereabouts 
by the overland route. 

About two days, or rather less, as a general 
rule, after the steamer has been telegraphed, 
she herself arrives in Hobson’s Bay, at the 
head of which is Sandridge, the port of, and two 
and a half miles distant from, Melbourne. A 
small steamer goes alongside the Peninsular and 
Oriental vessel, and receives the mail-boxes. She 
takes them to Sandridge, and there they are placed 
in carts, and driven up to the General Post-office 
in Melbourne. There is a railway from Sandridge 
to Melbourne, but it is found more convenient and 
expeditious to put the boxes in spring-carts, and 
send them by road. I believe the average number 
of boxes containing the letters and papers is three 
hundred. Extra hands are taken on at the post- 
office to assist in bringing in and opening the 
boxes ; and the — clerks sort the letters and 
papers with wonderful quickness. A notice is 
placed outside the post-office, intimating to the 

ublic when the letters, &. will 
Bor from the different news-vendors and book- 
sellers attend for their parcels of the Home News, 
which arrive in great quantities. This paper is 
also carried about Melbourne and the suburbs by 
the unwashed children of the street, and soon 
bought up. Published in London for ninepence, 
it is sold in Melbourne sometimes for eighteen- 
pence, and sometimes for a shilling. The un- 
washed usually proclaim it under the name of 
the Ome Noos. It is an invaluable paper to 
Australians, as it treats of every subject that 
the slightest interest for Englishmen 

abroad. Its price, however, in the colony prevents 
not a few from buying it. Some little time after 
the Home News has been out, the other papers, 
—— and periodicals make their appearance 
at the different Illustrated News 
is in great request ; Punch, sold at two shillings 
the four cae, soon goes off; then London 
Society and the Cornhill Magazine, sold at eighteen- 
mce each, find many purchasers. Chambers’s 
ournal, Once a Week, All the Year Round, come 
in for many buyers ; and then perhaps the Jilus- 
trated Times, Leisure Hour, News of the World, 
Lloyds Newspaper, Fun, and others. Good Words 
sells well also ; and there being many in Melbourne 
to whom tales of pistols and virtue are acceptable, 
Ihave no doubt the London Journal and its com- 
panions in price do not hang long upon the book- 
sellers’ han Victoria being a sporting colony, 
and containing many lovers of the ‘Sener! largely 
nises Bell's Life. New books generally arrive 

y sailing ships, as the overland freight takes too 
much of the profit off. Victorians have but little 
time for study ; it does not bring in any money. 


Bishop Colenso was regularly preached at for 
soni Sundays, but very few of his books were 
sold. So Essays and Reviews found few 
chasers ; and of Kinglake’s Crimea, I should say 
scarcely any copies were sold. Novels are exten- 
sively read, but they are usually procured from the 
libraries, of which there are two very good ones in 
Melbourne. 

I should say that it sometimes happens that the 
large Peninsular and Oriental mail-steamer reaches 
Melbourne before the little one, of which I made 
mention as leaving King George’s Sound with South 
reaches Adelaide. When 
is the case, the European summary or a of it 
is telegraphed from a place called Qu iff, forty 
miles from Melbourne, which lies at the entrance 
to Port Phillip. 

The art of telegraphy is brought to 
fection in Victoria ; the whole of the business is in 
the hands of the government, and a general super- 
intendent is the immediate er of its affairs. 

The arrival of the mail in Melbourne naturally 
causes a temporary excitement, which lasts for 
perhaps twenty-four hours. But Melbourne, being 
a colonial city pel ang importance, with a very 
large maritime e; being full of business and 
speculation, and teeming with professional men of 
every description, is never quiet. The population 
of the colony of Victoria is about 564,000, and of 
these there cannot be fewer than 100,000 in and 
near Melbourne. The colonial revenue has nearly 
mith he di f the 

A few words with respect to the departure of t! 
mail. The Peninsular and Oriental mail-steamers 
leave Sydney on the 22d of each month, and 
Melbourne on the 26th. On the 25th, the daily 
papers, of which there are two good ones, the Argus 
and Age, publish a summary, and these are hawked 
about by their uncleanlinesses the newsboys. They 
contain a digest of the month’s news, as well as that 
of the day, and are sold, folded up —— the 
post, on tables, inverted carts, shutters, along 
different parts of the town. The vendors also pro- 
vide stamps, pens, andink. The post-office closes 
at ten o'clock, but an office is kept open at Sand- 
ridge till noon. The mail-steamer sails very 
punctually at two, and a to the last minute 
almost, letters can be posted on board in a box on 
deck for that purpose. Letters, however, posted 
after ten can only go vid Marseille. The office 
closes for newspapers, vid Southampton, at six 
o'clock on the previous day. The rush to the post- 
office during the last five minutes is very great 
indeed. A pictorial paper, called the Illustrated 
Post, is published a few days before the mail leaves, 
and one, entitled the Illustrated Australian News, 
about the same time. These give friends in 
land a better idea of the appearance of Australia 
than an ordinary description could; but the 
engravings are not at present of a very high order of 
art. Melbourne is ye oe to floods, as it has 
over-ground sewers. ese become swollen by the 
rains, and inundate the streets. I had to post my 
letters last November nearly up to my knees in 
water. The water around the post-office was several 
inches deep; cabs would take you through the 
deepest but to reach the letter-box itself, you 
were obliged to go through some water. This will, 
I believe, be obviated when the new post-office, a 
magnificent building, is finished. 

Letters posted in Melbourne on the 26th of the 
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month, and sent wid Marseille, are delivered in 
London about the 14th of the next month but one ; 
_ those sent vid Southampton, about the 20th. 


MARRIED BENEATH HI™M 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 
CHAPTER XV.—A TRIP TO OLDBOROUGH. 
Ir must be a chilling circumstance to any young 
gentleman, whose arms are extended lovingly to 
receive his bride, to find within them the unrespon- 
sive form of his mother-in-law ; but something much 
worse than disappointment awaited Mr Frederick 
Galton. He closed the door with eager haste, 
and advanced with outstretched hands quite close 
to her he would have welcomed ere he discovered 
his mistake, and now he stood like one turned into 
stone, looking not upon his love, but —— some 
messenger of evil tidings. Even in that ill-lighted, 
dusky parlour, it was easy enough to read the lines of 
recent sorrow in the countenance of his visitor, and 
the expectation of some worse woe to come. Her 
whole presence was instinct with it. No man who 
beheld her could have said, This is a lady, or not a 
lady ; but must needs have thought of his own 
mother, and felt a touch of pity. She uttered the 
few words with which the last chapter concluded, 
and, taking up the one candlestick that stood on 
the table, held it close to Frederick’s face, as though 

it had been a printed page. 

‘You have a handsome face, young gentleman,’ 
said she, ‘and honest eyes: I wonder whether you 
have a heart.’ 

‘Are you come to break it, then?’ groaned 
Frederick piteously. ‘Speak, in mercy, 
woman. He was on his knees, looking up into her 
calm, despairing face, and plucking at her coarse 
erape sleeve. ‘O tell me, tell me that your 

is not dead!’ 

‘IT have brought you back your verses,’ said the 


widow in a low, calm voice, but mechanically, like | h 


one who is repeating a lesson, ‘and the note that 
you wrote to her when you were ; you may 
make use of them, per with somebody else.’ 
She spoke with exceeding bitterness, dropping each 
word into his ear like molten metal. ‘ Please to 
ive me back her foolish, ill-spelt letter (if you 
we it still) and her lock of hair’ But when he 
covered his face, and fell down before her sobbing, 
she added: ‘Then you did love her, did you, 
Mr Galton, after all? 
‘Did, woman! I love her now. Dead or alive, 
she is mine! Take me to where she is. You 
could not—no, you dare not have buried her 
without my being sent for. What is this? You are 
lying! She is not dead. You could not smile like 
, if she were dead, being your own daughter’ 
‘No, sir, she is not dead’ returned the old lady 
in a voice now trembling for the first time ; ‘ but 
she is very ill: dying, I fear, for love of you. I 
would not have come here, like a beggar, to ask for 
more than gold, but that, as you say, she is my own 
daughter, and, ah sir, my pride, my all! I am no 
schemer, sir, God knows. I would to heaven your 
eyes had never lit upon my , nor hers on you. 
I want no young tleman for my son-in-law. 
But when your uncle, Mr Morrit, came over to us, 
and offered money ’—— 
‘Money!’ exclaimed Frederick passionately. 
‘What! he tempted Mary with a bribe to play me 
false ? damned juggling priest!’ 


‘Hush, hush, sir! Pray, be calm. I see now 
that you had nothing to do with it. That was 
what Mary always said. But when he told her 
that you and she could never be married, and that 
you knew that as well as he, and that you had 
already found another young woman—I am only 
repeating what your uncle told us, you know, sir, 
and being a clergyman, why, of course, I believ 
him—much more suitable as to circumstances, in 
case a boy of your age was to think of such matters 
at all: then Mary—poor thing !—she seemed to 
fade away just like any rose in one’s parlour- 
window ; and after a week or two, she became 
almost a shadow, and the doctor says it is con- 
sumption, if there is nothing which is afflicting her 
mind—which, however, is unhappily the case. And 
so I came here, unknown to my poor darling, on 
the slight chance that —~ might not be exactly 
as they were represented. It was very wrong of me, 
I fear, and self-humiliating ; but it is J, remember, 
who have come to seek you, and not M She 
would not have come—not she—to save her own 
life ; and if I had found you the heartless lad whom 
I expected to find, I should have taken back with 
me all the tokens she had given you of her mis- 
placed love, and returned them to her, so that she 
should no longer be flattered by false hopes. For 
she does hope still, I know, Mr Galton, for all that 
I can say to convince her. It seemed to me 
that it would be almost better for her to die than 
to live on trusting to—— Oh, young gentleman, 
God forgive me for thinking the things that I have 
thought of you these many days!’ And the dear 
old lady’s chin began to move up and down in 
a manner which, to the attentive observer, as 
Admiral Fitzroy would say, portends much rain. 

‘You are going back to Oldborough at once, I 
suppose,’ cried Frederick ; ‘ by to-morrow’s coach ?” 

‘ By to-night’s mail, Mr Galton,’ replied the old 
lady, wiping her eyes with vigour. ‘It starts at 
alf-past eleven, and arrives at Wentworth Junction 
in time for the first morning train. My dear Mary 
thinks I am gone to London to decline her situation 
with Lady Ackers, which she is much too ill to 
accept, and she will expect me home to breakfast. 
What blessed comfort I shall have to bring her—I 
who have striven so hard to persuade her that you 
had forgotten her! I shall see her smile once more.’ 

‘That is a sight which I would not miss on — 
account,’ said Frederick gravely. ‘I will go wit 
you to-night to Oldborough, and see her too,’ 


‘You will!’ cried the old lady, starting up like 
one of half her age, and putting both her ds 
in his. ‘Oh, but this is a brave boy!’ She 


scanned him from head to foot with eyes that had 
no longer suspicion or ill-will in them. “I do not 
wonder that my Mary loves you—But no, Mr 
Galton, this must not be. We must do nothing 
rashly. You might get into trouble for leaving 
school—(she looked up at his tasselled cap)—that 
is, I mean coll ou are very, very young; 
that was what Morrit dwelt upon so. I am 
wrong, it will be said, to come and tempt you to 
do what your relations so 
advantage, as it were, of your youth and tender- 
ness of heart. And yet, what is all that to me, 
when my daughter is dying!’ 

‘Ay, what indeed?’ echoed Frederick. ‘Now 
see, you have come to me on a matter of life and 
death : you can tell the porter that as you go out, 
and I will be at the -office in half an hour’ 
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With one squeeze of the old lady’s hand, as 
earnest of his faithfulness rather than adieu, the 
young man hurried away to his rooms, and thrust 
some necessaries into a ra he Then he wrote 
a few hurried lines to the Principal (who, by great 
peer happened to be out at a dinner-party 

t evening), preferring that course to asking leave 
of absence upon such an expedition of any subor- 
dinate authority of his college. 

The resolution of the gatekeeper, who would 
have opposed his egress, was overcome by the young 
man’s passionate anxiety and assurance that he 
made matters all right with Dr Hermann; and 
within an hour of leaving that roaring supper- 
party, he was sitting behind the night-mail, with 

Perling for his sole companion. The inside 
places had been taken, but that was of no conse- 
uence to the wheelwright’s hardy widow ; and as 
for himself, he could scarcely have endured con- 
finement in his excited state of mind. 

Expulsion from Minim Hall was the least grave 
of the possible contingencies which might follow 
his — course of action. First, of course, in 
his thoughts was the joy of meeting with his love 
after an absence that had almost extended to the 
six months, which had been agreed upon as the 
limit of their separation. All conscientious scruples 
about anticipating the date were swept away from 
his mind by the news of his uncle’s conduct. There 
had been a tacit understanding, as he conceived, 
that no influence should be used as respected his 
attachment to Mary Perling either on one side or 
the other ; if he did not press his suit, neither was 
his family to interfere in opposition to it, and far 
less in so discreditable a manner as Mr Morrit had 
done. With that gentleman, he was furiously 
indignant, and y not without considerable 
reason. The curate had not behaved like a gentle- 
man, or, as Frederick would have expressed it, 
had he been only a little less exasperated, ‘like 
himself’ Perhaps this gentlemanliness, which 
includes so many excellent things, is only compa- 
rative with the very best of us. No one poss 
it in perfection. We rm § be honourable, and 
honest, and delicate-minded in a vast number of 
things, yet mean enough in others. It was very 
base in the Rev. Robert Morrit to ride over to 
Oldborough, and misrepresent matters in the wa 
which he had done ; although, from his own stand- 
point, the affair wore, doubtless, a very different 
aspect to that which it presented to Frederick. 
Here was a young lad, with a foolish fond father, 
about to ruin himself socially, at the very com- 
mencement of his life, by a low, and, very probably, 
a vicious marriage. Was it likely, even putting 
other considerations of immense importance out 
of the question, that a servant-girl who suffered 
herself to be made love to by her master’s son, 


should make him a virtuous wife? Could she | to—— 


ever seriously have flattered herself that he 
would make her his wife at all? Would she not 
be inclined to make a favourable composition 
for so ridiculovs a claim, and would not slight 
d for such a breach of promise suffice, if 
offered promptly by the defendant's attorney—that 
7 by his reverend uncle—in ready money? 
ould it not be well to put one’s cheque-book in 
one’s pocket, and visit the wheelwright’s widow 
in person, and inquire the lowest fi at which 
this little matter could be m Somethi 
like this had probably passed: through the mi 


of the well-meaning Mr Morrit. But arrived at 
Oldborough, he had met with unexpected opposi- 
tion, and found human nature itself quite incon- 
sistent with his previous conceptions. 

Clergymen who aspire to be men of the world 
subject themselves to ye ee weg of this kin 
more, perhaps, than any other class of people ; an 
they are also inclined to be obstinate under failure. 
Upon discovering the phenomenon of a wheel- 
wright’s widow in indigent circumstances, not 
eagerly desirous to exchange her daughter's feel- 
ings for bank-notes, and the daughter herself really 
drooping and melancholy, like some Jlow-born 
maiden in a ballad sick for love of a king’s son, the 
curate lost his temper. He not only dwelt upon 
the madness and folly of the attachment he 
come to dissolve, and pointed out the destruction 
it must needs entail upon his nephew's — 
but he took to pious frauds, He represen 
Frederick himself as being not unwilling that the 
matter should drop, and, I am _ afraid, greatly 
exaggerated certain statements which the Principal 
of Minim Hall had written concerning the young 
freshman and Miss de Lernay. ‘I think, wrote 
the doctor in confidence, ‘that the society of Miss 
de Lernay is gradually wimning our young friend 
from his melancholy’ 

‘I am advised, Mrs Perling,’ misquoted the 
curate, ‘ that my impressionable nephew has already 
been smitten with the charms of a yo lady at 
Camford, not unsuitable to be his wife, if he hap- 
pened to be seven-and-twenty, instead of seven- 
teen ; being the boy he is, such a thing is not 
worth mentioning, and I only speak of it in mercy 
to your daughter, that she may cease to consider 
the attentions of such a butterfly lover as any- 
thing at all serious.’ 

Well-meaning but wicked words, which bore fruit 
the ve = of that which the speaker 
intended: they sent Mary Perling’s pulse down to 
something not worth mentioning, so that the Old- 
borough doctor shook his h about her; they 
drove her mother, as we have seen, off to Minim 
Hall ; and they were now driving her back again, 
at ten miles an hour, by the side of the very young 
gentleman whom it had been their sole intention 
to keep apart from her and hers for ever. 

erick Galton’s ire was great, as he thought 

upon these a but he well knew that the 

doctor had been no party to the curate’s 

esign or its execution, and therefore, as respected his 

father, the young man’s conscience smote him sore 

with respect to the present undertaking. Unplea- 
sant thoughts flitted across him concerning 

sorrowful parent toiling on for his sole benefit 

night and day, over the lonely Downs, and the 

little return he was himself now making for it all. 

Was it not holding cheap that life-long love thus 


‘But then she is ill, she may be even dying. 
answered the poor lad aloud, as though he would 
have stifled the still small voice of conscience by 
articulate speech. 

‘Oh, let us hope not that,’ replied Mrs Perling 
simply. ‘I look to the sight of you quite setting 
up 

etting her w in! a very common expression 
surely, os perfectly intelligible ; yet somehow it 
ianek upon the young man’s ear. While the good 
widow had been pleading her — ome cause with 
natural eloquence, she had aro in Frederick a 


om 
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very honest admiration for herself; but now that 
her cause (as surely it deserved to do?), had 
triumphed, he began to grow fastidious about his 
mother-in-law elect. Why need she have confided 
to him her opinion that it was a shame that the 
coach-seats were built so high, or at least that there 
were no footstools provided for persons like herself, 
with short legs. Also, how could that relative- 
expectant have such an extraordinary relish for 
sandwiches, which had obviously been carried about 
with her for a considerable time. She had offered 
this unpleasant refreshment to him in a newspaper ; 
and thongh he had not partaken of it, it had de- 
stroyed his appetite quite as completely as if he had. 
Would am eaten them, he wondered? Fancy 
Eugenie de Lernay eating sandwiches which seemed 
to have received the impression of the human form! 
Arrived at the railway station, the widow insisted 
upon using her third-class return-ticket, which, of 
course, consigned Frederick also to cushionless 
seats. He was very tired by that time, and would 
have hailed the conveniences for repose afforded by 
the class he usually travelled by ; and, moreover, 
he thought the guard addressed him in a tone that 

was not accustomed to hear from railway 
officials. ‘These, indeed, were small inconveniences, 
not to be considered by a philosopher, but their 
aggregate effect upon the young gentleman was 
considerable. He was not so blind a lover, even 
then, but that the oes thought, ‘and if I 
marry this woman’s daughter, I be subject 
all my life to petty humiliations such as these, 
overclouded his mind. 

WwW as he was by the time they reached their 
journey’s end, the sight of Oldborough church 
tower, with the reflections which it evoked— 
‘Shall I be married there, I wonder, or at Cas- 
terton, and when?’—revived him like a tonic. 
The little station, with its tiny strip of garden 

ining in the morning sun, backed by the ancient 
woods that overhung the sleeping town, and skirted 
the broad river which ran ugh it, made up a 
pleasant picture. Declining to take advantage of 
the omnibus accommodation, upon the plea that 
‘sixpence saved was sixpence got,’ Mrs Perling led 
the way on foot through quite an avenue of elms 
to an old stone bridge, with whose little toll-house 
the town might be said to commence. Nothing 
was moving at that early hour save the innumer- 
able rooks which clanged and circled in the clear 
blue air. All Nature wore an air of placid beauty. 
The stream which circled and eddied beneath the 
archways shot forth beyond them, smooth and 
swift, dividing silently where it met the osier- 
beds, and re-uniting beyond them only to divide 
again. Somewhere out of sight, however, the river 
forked, and the sound of far-off waters tumbling 
—some distant ‘lasher’—struck musically upon 
the ear. 

‘What a lovely spot!’ exclaimed Frederick, 
leaning for a moment over the balustrades. 

‘ Ay, indeed,’ rejoined the widow briskly ; ‘and 
especially next month, when the regatta is held 
here, and there are shows upon the island, and 
fireworks at the weir, and all the street yonder is 
lined with booths, and you can scarcely hear your- 
self speak for bands of music.’ 

‘And you like that sort of thing, do you?’ 
uired the fastidious one. 
Why, no; not I” answered the unconscious 


leasure in such we ; but Mary, she, of 
a herself when she can; or, at least, avant 
to do so, poor dear! And when the ball was held 
on the Eyot last year, just before her poor father 
died—which couldn’t be foreseen, » alack— 
there was nobody so sought after, I can tell you, 
though she was but just sixteen. I should have 
been quite against her going, but that it was so 
kind of the regatta committee to send us tickets, 
Some people thought us quite stuck up for accept- 
ing them, but it was not for us to rude to 
gentlefolks,and send them back again ; and Iam sure 
there was not a girl in the company who looked 
more the perfect lady than did our , although 
I says it as shouldn't say it.—This is the short way, 
Mr Galton, over this stile. Lord! how white you 
do look ; well, and I daresay you’re tired, not being 
used to sit up o’ nights like me ; but you shall have 
some gin and peppermint directly, which, as my 
poor husband to say, is the only thing when 
you feel a little down-like. That is our cottage, 
yonder, under the limes, 

rederick did indeed feel a little ‘down-like, 

but not from that species of depression which could 
be cured by the recipe in question. He was hurt 
beyond measure at the notion of his Beloved Object 
having been patronised by a tta committee, 
and made up his mind that Oldborough Church, 
at least, of all churches, should never witness his 
matriage with Mary Perling. He already beheld 
a crowd of vulgar spectators, some of whom could 
doubtless boast of having encircled, in the waltz, 
her lovely waist with their horrid arms. When 
Mrs Perling said ‘ There is the cottage,’ however, he 
forgot everything, but that he was looking upon 
the dwelling of the most beautiful girl in England, 
and one who loved him so intensely, that she 
could not live without him: that confession 
had in effect been almost made to him by her 
mother, and it was amply corroborated by his own 
heart. His pulses throbbed with the fulness of 
the spring at the sight of the low-roofed house 
now coming into view. It was a very unambitious 
red-bricked edifice, with a wooden porch to the 
door, sadly in want of a coat of paint. A little 
garden, given up mostly to vegetables, rapidly 
merged into an apple-orchard, not very promising 
as to fruit; but there was an arbour in the latter, 
overlooking the weir, which caught Frederick’s eye 
at once, possibly as being a place adapted for love- 
— Mrs Perling observed his glance in that 

irection, and explained that the arbour had 
been her husband’s favourite haunt of a summer 
evening, but that now—none of them having the 
heart to go near it—it was occupied with apples 
and onions, and tools ; he had likewise, ‘she a ed, 
liked to sit with his pipe under ‘them limes,’ which, 
although they overshadowed all the roof, stood at 
the back of the house in the wheelwright’s yard. 
A pleasant smell of wood-chips here made itself 
apparent, which told of this latter locality. ‘Our 

ary is sure to be up and waiting for me, for she 
can’t sleep, poor thing ; she as was used to be such 
a lie-a-bed ; but the kitchen is at the back, so she 
won't see us a-coming ; neither will Jane, who is 
getting the breakfast ready ; so we shall come upon 
them quite unawares. Now, do you stay in the 
passage a minute, while I go in to prepare her—for 
she is very weak. Thus speaking, Mrs a 
opened the door, which was unprovided with be 


widow. ‘My young days are gone by, when I took 


or knocker, and letting the 


down softly 
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behind her, motioned to her companion to remain 
where he was. 


CHAPTER XVI—MARY PERLING AT HOME. 


in semi-darkness, Frederick Galton 
saw the widow open a door at the end of the 
passage, through which streamed a river of light 
upon the white-washed walls and sanded floor. 

e could not see into the room itself, but could 
hear all that passed in it. Some one seemed to 
rise with haste, and yet with difficulty, and there 
was a sound of uneven footsteps hastening to meet 
her. 

‘Dearest mother, cried a brisk and cheerful 
female voice ; ‘how asa you stole in upon us,’ 

Then there was a hurried embrace, and ‘ How is 
oe ae invalid to-day? How is my beautiful 

‘I am well enough, mother, rejoined a third 

n, at whose tones, though low and languid, 
Prederick’s heart leapt within him, and the love- 
light came into his eyes. ‘I am not worse than 
when you left me, and no better. But you, I fear, 
have ed yourself sadly about that situation at 
Lady yo ae s. What a trouble I am to everybody 
about me !’ 

‘No, no, no, my pretty one,’ replied her mother 
tenderly ; ‘you are nothing but a blessing to us all. 
If we could only see you well again, we should be 
as happy as the day is long, shouldn’t we, Jane ?’ 

‘ Ay,’ cried the brisk voice, ‘that should we ; 
and we shall see it, too. Heaven never could have 
sent our Mary only to pine and fade. The idea 
of those pretty cheeks getting hollow and sunken ; 
it is not to be entertained for a moment ; no, they 
are dimples, that is all, and the colour that is gone 
for a little, is soon coming back again, isn’t it, Bob? 
Cherry ripe, cherry ripe.” And the note of some 
imprisoned bird began at once to imitate that 
popular melody. 

en there was a sad silence, broken by little 


sobs. 

‘Mary, Mary,’ cried the brisk voice earnestly, 
*O pray, do not give way thus; you’ll break 
mother’s heart, who loves you so, and mine, sweet 
sister. There are brighter days in store’ 

‘Many, many, I hope,’ added the widow confi- 
dently. 


‘For you dear mother, and Jane, I hope there 


are, replied Mary feebly ; ‘I am sure you deserve 
them, Thich I do not ; I have been of no use in 
this world to anybody. A vain and foolish girl—a 
wicked gitl. You will get on better when I am 
gone. 

Again the hasty and uneven walk ; and Fred- 
erick knew that loving arms were being thrown 
around the suffering girl, and lips pressed to hers 
that might have drawn forth any poison from a 
wounded heart, save that alone with which Love 
tips his darts. 

*Can I not give you any comfort, my own dear 
sister? Has he taken all power from me, as 
health and youth from you?’ cried a passionate 
voice, 

‘Hush, hush,’ ge the sick girl earnestly. 
‘You don’t know what you say. I had rather die 
than not have loved him even now. How hard 
and cruel you look, Jane! I know that you are 
thinking evil of him. I would rather you thought 


see him! You say that I am fair ; his face is ten 
times pleasanter to look upon than mine. He is 
thoughtful, like yourself, sister, and reads—why, he 
reads everything, and there is nothing he does not 
know. Then he is an author, a poet: I could shew 
you—if it were not that he has forbidden me to do 
so—the most beautiful verses; ah, so sweet, so 
sweet ; and all for me, for me alone !’ 
The voice that had been somewhat testy and 
irritable, as is but too usual with the best of 
when inadequate comfort—the ‘ vacant chaff w 
meant for grain’—is offered to our aching hearts, 
here dissolved in plaintive melody ; the speaker’s 
thoughts were once more with her lover and the 
happy past. 
‘I have read, dear sister,’ returned the other 
gravely, ‘that it is for those who have the 
gift of verse to e not only others of their 
a a but even themselves ; 1 do not say they 


‘Thank you, Sister Jane,’ interrupted the sick 
girl ‘that is very kind, and like 
charity. How dare you tell me things like these 
—you who know not what it is to be beloved.’ 
‘That is true, dear Mary, responded Jane 
Perling meekly. ‘God has seen fit to limit my 
love to my mother and my sister. Pray, don’t be 
pained, dear ; I know you did not mean to twit me 
with my lameness ; and what you say is very true. 
I do not know what the passion is with which this 
man has inspired you; and loving se so, and 
seeing the harm he has done you, perhaps I judge 
him harshly.’ 

‘You do, you do, Jane, cried the young girl 
enthusiastically. 

‘Still, if he has ceased to love you, Mary.’ 

‘Who told you that, Jane ?’ inquired a terrified 
hollow voice, which Frederick for the moment did 
not recognise. ‘If you want me to die at once, 
repeat such words as those. No; don’t kiss m 
please, just now ; I do not want your kisses. If 
was away from home, look you, in service, or some- 
where, so that I could not come to you, and they 
would not let me write, and if a man came hither 
—a clergyman even—and told you that I neither 
—_ for you nor mother, would you believe 
him ?’ 


‘Indeed, Mary, we never should,’ 

‘But if he told you true. If, through absence, 
or constant persuasion, or some means that you 
could not even imagine, I had really grown so as 
to forget you, or, at all events, to e never to see 

ou more, and to endeavour to feel as though I 
neither mother nor sister—would = straight- 
way forget me? Would your love fade away as 
quickly as mine? Could you thenceforth live 
merrily on, with my memory blotted out Fe 
heart also, as though I had never been? Would 
not the days we have together from our 
youth up, recur to you, even though you strove to 
forget them ; our games in the orchard, our feasts 
in the summer-house, our trips on the river ; the 
nights and nights we have lain awake with our 
arms around one another’s necks, and you have told 
me stories of your own weaving ?’ 

‘I should remember them —I think I 
should even recollect them better for the cruel 
separation between us and you. 

‘Then how much more, Jane,’ the sick 

irl solemnly, ‘should I not believe the wicked 


evil—yes, I would—of me, Ah! if you could only 


hoods are told about—about my love. 
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And if I did believe them—which I do not; no, 
I will not think he has forgotten me, although he 
is so wise and so much above me every way—do 
you think that I could forget him? Oh, never, 
never to my dying day! I should love him, almost 
all the better, because he had so cruelly forsaken 


e. 

‘Then, if he wrote to say that he remained 
faithful to you, my dear, quoth Mrs Perling, as 
drily as she could, ‘he would actually lose some- 
thing of your affection. While if he came in 

‘Mother?’ cried the young girl eagerly, ‘ you 
have seen him. There is some one in the passage. 
I hear a step that I should know among a thousand. 
Fred., Fred., Fred.!’ 

Mary Perling rose from her chair, in which she 
had been sitting before the fire, propped by pillows, 
and strove to run to meet him; bat if erick 
Galton had not caught her in his ready arms, she 
must have fallen through sheer weakness. Her 
looks were sadly altered since he had seen her last 
at Casterton, and yet she was not less beautiful 
than before. She had never wanted refinement, 
but a certain transparent pervaded her now, 
which became her vastly. A stranger would have 
been moved to tenderness by the contemplation of 
those plaintive eyes, those cheeks so waxen wan ; 
what wonder, then, that the young poet-lover threw 
himself upon his knees beside her, regardless of 
the comfortless stones, and covered her attenuated 
hand with a hundred kisses. 

This really affecting scene took place in a kitchen 
—a very clean one, it is true, with everything 
within it brushed and furbished to an extent rarely 
seen, save in one of Her Majesty’s Light-houses— 
but still a kitchen. 

Now that the wheelwright’s business had been 
disposed of, and there were no heavy-footed men 
to come in and out of the cottage, making a 
*caddle’ everywhere, it was the economical custom 
of the Perling family to use this apartment as a 


sitting-room. It looked out upon the yard instead 
of the garden, indeed, but still it was a cheerful, 
comfortable room enough, ‘and one saves the 
parlour-fire in winter, and the wear and tear of 
the best carpet,’ explained the widow in apology ; 
‘and you see Mary’s chair is quite out of the draft 
from the scullery-door. And here is another chair 
for you, Mr Galton—just it a dust with your 
apron, Jane—and it’s well if you haven’t worn a 
hole in the knees of your trousers already.’ 

Jane Perling was lame, and limped very much 
in her walk, as we have mentioned, and she had 
not a = face ; but yet it was a very interesting 
one. Nineteen men out of twenty would have 

referred her sister’s features, but if the angels had 
Soon asked their opinion, it is probable that they 
would have reversed the judgment of humanity. 
There are two sorts of cheerfulness in which the 
faces of some women are dressed ; the one affected, 
and very unbecoming, which seems to say: ‘I am 
trodden upon—I am despised—my feeli are 
always being injuted, yet see how resigned, and 
even cheerful, 1 am;’ the other is the natural 
garb of a chastened spirit. ‘God has afflicted 
me,’ it says, ‘in His good pleasure, but it is not for 
me to afflict others with my complainings. I am 
cut off from many joys, but not from the 

of all joys—that of striving to make my fellow- 
creatures happy.’ 


Notwithstanding her infirmity, Jane Perling was 
an. active, brisk little body, doing the work of two 
ordinary people in admirable fashion, and when all 
work was done, down to the most humble tasks, she 
indulged herself with mixing mentally in the very 
best of company. tta committees and the like 
took no notice of her, but she entertained at home 
a select circle invited from her own bookshelf. 

She stood silent and blushing, reflecting upon 
what she had said against Mr Frederick Galton in 
his hearing, and wishing it unsaid ; but when that 
young gentleman arose and offered his hand with 
a pleasant smile, she knew at once that she was 
forgiven. 

‘She is my only sister, sir, and very dear to me; 
so pray excuse what you have heard,’ observed she 


‘I don’t excuse it, Miss Perling, because I applaud 
it, returned he warmly. ‘I hope to earn 
will from you as genuine as that distrust which I 
have involuntarily incurred. I would far rather 
have you for my advocate than my antagonist.’ 

Jane returned the pressure of his fingers, but no 


reply. 

You will do your best to like me after you 
have got over your dislike?’ added he, reading her 
silence 

‘Well, I couldn't stop her, you know,’ pleaded 
the widow ; ‘and though it was all my fault, why, 
it’s quite a proverb that listeners never do hear 
any good of themselves. Now, you and Mary stay 
here, while Jane and I get breakfast ready for you 
in the parlour. I daresay you have plenty to say 
could St f the gold 

or could St of the en mouth, 
nor the eloquent Demosthenes, oe any other 
agreeable speaker, sacred or profane, have framed a 
sentence more grateful to the feelings of those to 
whom it was oficaned, than were those few simple 
words of Widow Perling. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE VOW. 


Since even the homely wheelwright’s widow had 
the delicacy to leave the two re-united lovers alone 
together, it would ill become us to invade their 

rivacy. Suffice it to say that all doubts for the 
Fature all fears, all suspicions, including perhaps 
some vague ones of his own fidelity, were — 
away from Frederick Galton’s mind im that single 
moment of ecstasy. My advice to parents and 
ians who have e up their minds to be 
cruel to young people who are consumed with affec- 
tion for one another, is to keep the two igneous 
bodies at some distance apart. Let them write to 
each other if they will, defraying their own postage ; 
let them exchange ‘kisses’ in burning wax— 
dropped outside the envelopes ; let them seal with 
a Cupid, or a true-lover’s knot, if they please, but 
by all means keep them asunder. One touch of a 
soft palm—and this is supposing less than generally 
happens at such interviews—will undo the work of 
a separation extending over many months ; before 
one flash of a pair of loving eyes, a whole host of 
prudent resolutions will vanish like an army in the 
clouds at the stroke of sunlight. 

‘So you never lost your trust in me, Mary, 
darling !’ cried Frederick in a rapture; ‘you 
always told them that I should be true and firm.’ 

‘I always told them so, said Mary softly, and 
casting down her lovely eyes, which were dewy ; 


: the plentiful moisture encumbered the flower, and 
) hung down its beautiful head. 

| ‘Then you didn’t quite believe in me yourself, 
my own, my’—— Here followed a number of 
pretty terms. 

*I scarcely dared to do so, Frederick, dear, you 
were so far, far higher than I.’ 

‘Nay, love, I have not so far to stoop,’ replied 
he aly, and I am afraid he illustrated the remark 
by bringing his lips down on a level with her 
own. 

‘I didn’t mean that, returned Mary simply 
and we contend that she was simple, against all the 

rfamiliases in Christendom who may lay fore- 
finger in rest against her) ‘I meant that you are 
pasos and we are but poor people, and— 

‘My dearest girl, I am as poor as Job, and I 
fear I shall have to exercise no little of his 
a. I have wine of my own until my 

ther dies, which God forbid should happen!’ 
said Frederick gravely. ‘You and I, if we marry 
early, will have to live by the pen’ 

looked up wondering, as though in some 
doubt between sheepfolds and the profession of 

‘IT got t unds sixteen shilli wee 
for a little omltintion to the Porcupine; call it 
four pounds, and there would be two hundred 
~_ a year at once, if I wrote a paper every 
week.’ 


The youthful author looked so flushed and con- 
fident, that no persan with any feeling would have 
inquired how long he had taken to compose the 
manuscript in question, or how many had been 
written in vain, and were manuscripts—unprinted 
paper—still. 

‘It is pleasant, Mary, to gain money by one’s 
own exertions even for one’s self; and how much 
a, so must it be when we work for those we 
ove. 

‘That is just what our Jane says when she 
churns the butter!’ exclaimed Mary. ‘I used to 
think it very hard work myself, the few times I 
tried it, but she says that there is music for her 
ear in every turn of the handle ; and as for putting 
the prints on, it’s a treat, for she cries out: 
“That’s for mother!” when she stamps the butter 
with the forget-me-not, and “That’s for Mary!” 
when she uses the rose. We only keep two cows 
now ; but at one time we had quite a dairy, and 
Jane used to take the butter to market herself, in 
a ry ge with a cloth over it, 

$ d did you ever take butter to market, 


‘Well, once I did, replied Mary, ‘and only 
once, for I didn’t quite understand what to do 
about it; and I a scarlet cloak on, and they 
called me Little Red Ridinghood’ 

*I don’t wonder!’ exclaimed Frederick with 
admiration ; ‘and I could eat you up, you darling, 
as the wolf did who pretended to be her grand- 
mother; I could, indeed” Whereupon ensued 
more raptures, 

Then, after a discreet cough in the 
Widow Perling came in to say that b was 
almost ready, and should she shew Mr Frederick 
to the room to which his carpet-bag had been 
already taken. Her poor Charlie’s room it was, who 
had been drowned at sea, years and years ago, she 
said, or matters would be very different with 


them now in respect to money. He had been an 
engineer in all manner of outlandish places, at one 
time even in Turkey ; and was thought so highly 
of, that he was sent for by a great shipping firm at 
St Petersburg, and perished on his way thither in 
a storm. Upon the mantel-piece were some models, 
neatly executed, of various machines, and one very 
rude effigy of a fortress, used to hold spills, ‘the 
very first model as my poor Charlie ever made,’ 
One of the drawers was full of rusty screws and 
little bolts of iron, _ as sacred relics ; and there 
was a — very ill executed, of this lost genius 
of the house of Perling, hanging over the fireplace. 

‘You must only sleep here a single night) quoth 
Mrs Perling; ‘you must do that, aa bei 
deprived of your rest so long, or otherwise I chou 
have liked you to return to Camford at once. You 
have cured our Mary already, that is evident ; and 
I am so fearful that your coming here will get you 
into a scrape with your schoolmaster, or whatever 
you call him’ 

‘There will be rather a row, I am afraid, 
observed Frederick seriously ; ‘but don’t you be 
alarmed, Mrs Perling. I have done what is right 
in coming here, and shall have Plenty to say for 
myself to all inquirers. I should not care much, 
even though I were expelled from Minim Hall. I 
could go to London, and earn my own living, if 
that were all” 

‘Nay, Mr Galton, but I trust you will not be 
thinking of that. It is far easier to talk of such 
a thing than to do it; and — who have been 
brought up comfortable, with everything provided 
for them, have no idea how difficult are bread, meat, 
and clothes to come by, which have seemed such a 
matter of course. Why, my poor Charlie there, he 
was in town a month supporting himself upon his 
own resources—for a certain reason. My poor hus- 
band and he had quarrelled about his refusing to 
be a wheelwright, and stay at Oldborough ; and he 
had a very high spirit, and left his home, just as 
you — do, and about your own age; and he 
was a clever young fellow, too, if ever there was 
one. You may smile, sir, but if you had known 
him, you would have said so—so modest, and 
yet so wise and sure as he was. Ah me! ah 
me! And being brought up simply—although 
he was never stinted, thank God, in a 
—he was better fitted to cope with fare 
and privations than such as you. But he couldn't 
keep himself in London with all his wits, 
and he wrote me a letter under the rose—I have 
it now—to beg me to make up matters with his 
father ; and so I did, the good man being ready 
enough, and sick for his boy by that time. And 
so the dear fellow came back, and got his way, 
and was apprenticed to the engineering a 
and sent hither and thither on shipboard till— 
—till he was drownded, poor lad! It is not well, 
Master Frederick, I fear it is not well, to go against 
the wishes of one’s friends.’ And the a widow, 
unnerved by the reminiscences she had _ herself 
evoked, and by the foreboding which she had 
suggested with respect to Frederick Galton and 
her daughter, could not help letting fall a tear or 
two. 

‘Your son’s case and mine are very different,’ 
said Frederick, a little stiffly. ‘ Would you have 
me sacrifice Mary as well as myself to a conven- 
tional prejudice? We are both young—well, very 
young, if you please—and therefore have all the 


| 
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more time to look before us. We plighted troth to 
one another last winter, and have renewed it, if it 
wanted renewal, this morning. Winters and sum- 
mers may come and go, first, but your daughter 
shall be my wife. Be sure of that. If I play her 
false, may God’—— 
‘Mr Galton,’ cried the widow, interrupting him 
gravely, ‘do not invoke the curse of Heaven upon 
ou lightly. I have done what I hope is for the 
t in bringing you here, but I am not sure—I 
honestly tell you I am not quite sure that I have 
done right. I have a mother’s love for a daughter 
threatened with death to plead in my behalf; but 
‘ou, generous boy, have only the rash, headstrong 
of a youth for a maiden. You would never 
wrong her—the God of the fatherless forbid !—but 
you may, it is possible, I say, that you may be 
induced to desert her. It does not seem possible 
now, because you have just seen her, and are about 
to see her again; but once more separated from 
her, and worked upon by those who have every 
right to speak—your uncle, for instance’-—— 
‘A liar!’ exclaimed Frederick passionately. 
‘Then your own father—the very mention of his 
name, see, moves you—has he no right to say “No?” 
there being so many, many reasons why he should 
do so. Therefore, be not rash with thy tongue, and 
let not thine heart be hasty to call God to 
witness, since he is in heaven, and thou upon 
earth.’ 


The widow spoke very gravely, but without a 
touch of sanctimoniousness ; it was easy to see she 
was uttering the dictates of her heart. 

‘I would that my father could hear - speak,’ 
replied Frederick earnestly, ‘for he loves good 


le.” 

Mrs Perling shook her head. 

*I am far from good, Mr Frederick ; and if it 
were otherwise, that would make little matter. 
Gentlefolks like to marry their sons into good 
families; but that is another sort of goodness 
altogether. I can only do what I can. From 
henceforth, our Mary, since she is going to be 
yours, shall not disgrace you by doing any handi- 
work such as girls in her station would have to 
do, py = indeed, the dear child has ever 
been as a flower of the field. I shall send her to 
Lady Ackers’s very shortly—for a change of scene 
is necessary for her—as was first intended ; but not 
as any sort of servant. The a Mrs Met- 
tal, is an old friend of mine, and has her ladyship’s 
licence to act entirely as she pleases with Mary. 
For the rest, sighed the widow, ‘we must leave 
things to take their course, hoping all will turn out 
well, and with God’s blessing ; but’— 

‘But, but!’ exclaimed erick impatiently ; 
‘why, my good lady, you are all buts. But what?’ 
‘But the breakfast is waiting, and I am hinderi 
you, replied Mrs Perling, with forced gaicty. : 
only spoke to you just those few words, and I wish 
they had been fewer, since they have pre ou out, 
because my heart was v ; but shall not 
happen agai Mr Frederick, during your stay. We 


you comfortable, and that you en, urself.’ 

And Mr Frederick Galton did enjoy, 
completely. He remained but a day 
at the cottage, so that much that migh' 
have struck him as coarse and vulgar, only a 


to him novel; it was less like four-and-twen' 


are very homely pS I hope wei@ay make | bear 


moreover, the principal character of the piece was 
independent of all accessories, and while she was 
on the stage, its furnishings were of little moment. 

Frederick’s presence seemed to have worked 
a charm upon the invalid beauty, and although 
she had not previously left her chair by the fire for 
days, she accompanied him for hours out of doors, 
not walking, indeed, but sauntering after lovers’ 
fashion. e plucked her a posy in the little 
garden, and then they strayed ugh the apple- 
orchard down to that inevitable summer-house by 
the river-side. The waters leaped and roared over 
the weir close by, and it was the last place one 
would think alegted for conversation, besides 
being slightly damp; yet they remained there 
with great content, whispering fondly of the future. 
It was early June with them, as with the gleaming 
woods, 

They even visited the cow-house, where they 
found Miss Jane Perling sitting upon a three-legged 
stool, and employed in an a stage of the 
butter-process than that of churning. ‘The girl 
is busy,’ explained she, ‘helping mother in the 
kitchen, and I thought I might make myself useful 
in this way. Colly knows me, and would not 
kick upon any account.” Whereupon the gentle 
creature turned its tender eyes upon its mistress 
yearningly, and made as though it would caress 

er with its large rough tongue. 

‘Even the dumb animals love Jane,’ said Mary, 
as she and Frederick sauntered forth beneath the 
limes ; ‘nor is there a workman yonder who, after 
his day’s labour, would not walk ten miles to please 
her. I wish I was as good as Jane.’ 

*You are good enough for me, at all events, 


Mary mine, replied Frederick laughing; ‘why, | 


you are all excellent people. our sister is 
ect, doubtless; but for m I prefer a 
ing just a little short of an —_ 

‘Nay, don’t—don’t laugh at Jane, Fred. She 
will learn to love you in time almost as dearly as I 
do. Even now she says she does not wonder that 
you have stolen my whole heart.’ 

‘She said that, did she ?’ cried Frederick greatly 
pleased. ‘Then I will try to steal some of hers 
too. 


So, before he left the co the next morning 
on his return to Camford, he took the lame 
irl’s hand within his own, they being for a moment 
eft ther, and ‘Please unlearn,’ said he, ‘some 
harsh thi g you have taught yourself respecti 
‘ ? 

y is no’ wo Galton, 
returned she with energy ; ‘but if you would have 
Heaven bless you, do, sir, treat our poor Mary 
well. You love her now, and ah, how she loves 
you! But after a little, perhaps’— 

‘My word is solemnly pledged to 


matry your 
sister, said Frederick a little stiffly, ‘and even if | 


my heart were not in accord with it, I should keep 

my word.’ 

be, you will her that must 
see,’ respo ane. ut r i 

with her, sir; do not be bitter against her for 

this and for that’ She clasped her fingers tightly 


ery | together in her passionate prayer. ‘Remember 


was a wooing to such as she. Her humble birth, 


ppeared | her homely — ing-up, you will never visit them 
on her as thoug 


ey were crimes—O no, O no. 
We will not trouble you, neither my mother nor I 


at 
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—we will not, indeed ; it would be unsuitable, I 
know ; we must keep apart from her henceforth. 
Only, if she is ill, sir, you will let us both come 
then and kiss the cheek that it is yours to caress, 
but ours to weep over also, in sickness and in 
sorrow, and which we should love just as well 
although disease should mar it or the damps of 
death were gy tape God keeps the few he 
makes like her in his own : beware how 
you harm her; His vengeance will be swift and 
terrible. But you will not incur it—no, no. Oh, 
Mr Galton, promise me that you will treat our 
well !’ 

She poured out her appeal with such impetuous 
mapidity, that he to whom she made it could not 
have interrupted her, even if he had disregarded 
her uplifted finger, entreating to be heard; and 
just as she had finished, Mary herself entered the 
room, so that reply was rendered impossible. Then 
adieux had to be made of a private character ; and 
the widow herself accompanied him on the road to 
the station, and only left him at the door of the 
ticket-office. But when Frederick was ensconced 
in his carriage, the sole first-class passenger from 
Oldborough, and the bell for starting was ringing, 
there mixed with the sound a hasty and uneven 
tread upon the wooden platform, and Jane Perling 
hurried to the windows. 

‘You did not promise, she whispered hoarsely 
and out of breath—‘you forgot to give me your 
sacred promise to treat our Mary well.’ 

P ‘I will do so upon my sacred word of honour, 
ane. 

‘Here is a book; it is all I have to give; but 


I should like you to accept it, sir. It is the 
testament.’ 

‘I understand you, Jane,’ saidhe. So he took the 
book, and ki 


it, and swore upon it, so = 
him God, to love and cherish Mary his future wife 
to his life’s end. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO AND NOW IN 
A COUNTRY PARISH. 
CERTAINLY, one grows old, and old age brings 
with it many 2 oh at and more failings. Lack-a- 
day ! I can mind well when the sun itself was not 
so cold as it is now, and there were finer springs 
and better harvests. But though old age has its 
failings, it has one or two decided advantages, that 
of an enlarged experience being one of the foremost, 
and, arising out of it, the — of forming con- 
trasts. A real pleasure and much wisdom come of 
this latter. I was but a lad in 1805, and that was 
oye big with interest in the annals of England. 

ell do I remember the morning when the news 
came of the battle of Trafalgar and the death of 
Nelson. Besides the newspaper which the squire 
took, = came into our 
parish at that day ; and my father being a yeoman 
of good repute and well to do, the pa cine Ont 
to him. e coach aga through the vi 

ut 


about eleven o'clock ; long before, the old man 
had slipped away, to be ready to make sure of his 


per at the hands of the coachman. Many would 

waiting before the village inn, anxious to learn 
the latest news from the coachman; but then, 
however full might be the account which that 
dignitary gave of the latest events in the war, it 
was always somewhat unsatisfactory, for it wanted 
the reality of print; and besides, the 


was known to detract’ or rate accordi 
to his political bias. Sometimes ‘the guard, 
holding different views in politics, would correct 
him, and balance the account. The newspaper, 
however, was an authentic source of information, 
though but a sorry affair compared with one 
of its descendants of the present day. Well 
can I now recall to mind the picture of the old 
farmhouse, and my father sitting in his great 
high-backed oak-chair, and trying to read how 
Nelson conquered and how Nelson died; but he 
could not read for crying. Strange to say, my 
mother had the stronger heart of the two, and she 
finished the account in a brave, firm voice. There 
was never such a nation’s darling as Nelson. We 
thought he had lifted the name of Englishman to a 
height it had never reached before. I am proud of 
having lived at that time. We talked of Nelson 
for years after ; nay, I have never ceased talking of 
him yet, and never shall do so. Had you passed the 
village inn of a night, you would have been sure to 
have heard some one of his great victories sung in 
full chorus by rustic voices. 

You must forgive me for running back to Nelson, 
for I am not going to draw any contrast between 
him and any modern hero. It may be I think that 
there is not so much honour and glory about 
victories now a days; for what room is there for 
valour when two armies can shoot away at each 
other for miles off with their big But that is 
neither here nor there. I do believe that in those 
old war-times drinking came much into fashion 
among rustic folk, There was a great fighting 
element among them, and so eager were they for 
the news about the wars, that they could not await 
its coming to them, but must needs go to meet it 
at the inn. I like to use the word inn, so dear 
from association, as often as I can, if it only be to 
shew my spite at that modern upstart—hotel. Some- 
times the news was very stale stuff, but good enough 
to get drunk over,and create what was ill called - 
fellowship. Then it was that farmers began to dri 
‘spirits’ Times were so good, that ale would 
no longer serve ; they must have something of a 
more potent kind, and more in keeping with their 

urses. I am sorry for this, for, to my knowledge, 
drinking has been the curse of many a — 
and e many a We have never desi 
from drinking since in our parish. Wellington’s 
victories had a bad effect upon us, too, in this respect, 
and made strong drink an essential to all parochial 
gatheri Our Easter vestries always adjourned 
to the ¢ Sorrel Horse,’ and there had supper, and 
songs and pipes, and an abundance of something 
else. Market-days became noted seasons for 
drunkenness. A m would the farmers mane a 

ight of it, drinking port wine or whisky, playi 
pret and talking politics—for politics ran hi 
in those days—and returning home next morning 
much discomfited and somewhat rueful, or else 
very valorous, having had ‘a nip of the hair of 


illage | the dog that had bit them,’ as was gpa the 
case. It 0 


was the younger sort only who grew with 

this fashion. The old men were shy, and shook 
their heads. Nevertheless, it was a famous time 
for making money, which came in so fast they 
knew not what to do with it. It made them inde- 
ndent even of the weather, which is a great height 
for a farmer to reach. The men of that time were 


a stalwart and consequential race, as well they 


might be, for they were almost all soldiers, ol 
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volunteers, or militiamen, and lived in the con-| There is indeed a great change in many things 
stant expectation of thrashing Bonaparte and his | from what was customary in my youth. Even 
Frenchmen. drunkenness is somewhat modified ; the farmers 
Well can I recall the portly figure of the good | herein setting their men a good example, and the 
man who presided over our spiritual welfare— | drunkard being altogether in bad repute. Even 
Parson Adams. It did one’s eyes to see him | the old parish clerk, who in his day has drunk 
on a Sunday in his glossy, swallow-tailed coat, | enough to deluge the whole parish, finds it neces- 
knee-breeches, black silk hose, buckled shoes, and | sary now to apologise for any sli His usual 
pigtail. He was chubby of cheek, and | method of doing this is to spread abroad next day, 
somewhat grand in speech; but he had kind | by means of his wife, that he had only had a pint 
and gentle words for women and children. In —the clerk’s ew has become a byword—but 
his discourses from the pulpit, he would lay that the air took hold of him, and sent it into his 
down the law with an air of importance and head. Our parson, the Rev. Edward Gray, is of a 
decorum which admitted of no gainsaying. He different stamp from good Dr Adams. Since he 
was a good shot, and never missed a meet of came amongst us, he has restored the church, and 
the hounds. These things are now considered as built a commodious school. He has also estab- 
unbecoming a clergyman; but at that time we lished a provident society, whereby the labouring- 
thought quite otherwise. — seemed to become | man is taught not only to prepare against times 
the parson as a gentleman, and the greater gentle- | of sickness, but also to practise prudence and 
_ man he appeared, the more credit he reflected upon | —— The parson patronises neither Nimrod, 
the church. He was in our eyes the greatest dig- | ram-rod, nor fishing-rod, rg hope et occupied in 
er the church could boast. As for bishops, we | visiting his parishioners and the school. 
had heard of such persons, but they never came| Another great change is in our parish roads. 
within our ken, always living a long way off, and | In my youth, they were all but impassable. Now, 
being too great personages to visit country parishes. | we have a good sound road in all weathers and at 
Parishes must take care of themselves, for my lord all seasons. Nor are we so isolated as we used to 
was a grandee of the realm, and occupied himself | be, for good roads and the railway have made us 
in high matters; and, indeed, parishes did take in @ measure cosmopolitans. Some of us have 
care of themselves ; not but that there was a con- been as far as London, and can talk quite glibly 
siderable amount of religion amongst us, as well as of Hyde Park, Holborn Hill, and other places of 
much hard drinking, and great utterance of oaths. renown. When the parson prays for the Gunn on 
Sundays were well kept in a way; chapters in a Sunday, we are specially attentive, for many of 
the Bible and Blair’s Sermons being read in abund- | us have seen her, and that adds importance to our 
ance. Altogether, our religion was a thing of prayers. In almost every cottage, there is more or 
itself, seldom or never interfering with our other less of a library, and the walls are decorated with 
| matters, saving so far as it taught us to be just, | pictures, shewing our taste for the fine arts. Our 
and keep the Sabbath. As for education, we did | taste, however, is of an odd though Catholic sort, 
not shine therein at all ; ye somehow, most men affecting alike pictures of the Virgin and Child, 
and women could boast of having said their Cate- the battle of Inkerman, and of Tom Sayers and 
chism publicly at church in their yom Still, the Heenan. 
amount of what is now called learning was not| Though I love the old times, yet I must confess 
great. Our arithmetic was a thing of nature, there are now rare improvements in almost every 
and not acquired, and writing was confined to the | thing. 
better-to-do people. As for our geography, we had 
some vague notions that there were such places as 


Copenhagen, the Nile, Jericho, and Jerusalem ; but 
where they were, was beyond all power of com- | Tne lark had flown with lessening wings 
rehension. It was enough there were or had Far over furze and thorn ; 

nm such places, all of them celebrated in the 
wars. How we loved wars! They made the corn Th 

up, besides giving occasion to much mighty So ag 
drinki ing. It was then long clay-pipes began to But O the honey kiss I stole” 
flourish, and, in a measure, to displace ‘the quid. In coming through the wheat! 


I can well remember how prevalent alarms were 


about the landing of Bonaparte, what marching She looked down at the narrow path, 
and countermarching of troops, what drilling of Looped with the slanting ears; —, 
volunteers and militiamen. It was, indeed, some- walls, 
thing to be brought up in times like these ; it made She turned, and O the look she gave 

ere is one item I must not leave out of the It was a plighting kiss I stole 
memories of my youth. The parish was full of 


Amid the waving corn ! 

ghosts. You could not travel a mile without - 
on haunted place, and special gaps in| "41 communications to be addressed to ‘The Editors 

edges not allowed to be made up by the powers | of Chambers’s Journal, 47 Paternoster Row, London, 
spiritual. There was an omen, too, for every likely | accompanied by postage-stamps, as the return of rejected 
event, so that your very nose could not tickle, but contributions cannot otherwise be guaranteed. Com- 
it was taken as the forerunner of something about | mag: cages — also, es pan be accompanied 
to happen. But where are now all the re end | 


omens! They live only in the tales of old men | 


es such things. Also sold by all Booksellers, 


